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TYPEWRITER  RA 


O  ATIONING  of  typewriters  was 
started  on  April  20  through  Lo¬ 
cal  Rationing  Boards.  Since  March 
6,  typewriters  have  been  frozen  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  dealers,  and  the  only  ma¬ 
chines  which  were  delivered  during 
that  period  were  to  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Under  the  rules  governing  ration¬ 
ing  of  typewriters  through  the  Local 
Boards,  no  manufacturer,  its  branches 
or  agencies,  may  deliver  new  type¬ 
writers,  either  office  size  or  portables. 
Manufacturers’  branches  and  agencies 
must  confine  their  sales  and  deliveries 
on  Rationing  Board  certificates  to 
used  typewriters.  Independent  deal¬ 
ers  may  sell  new  typewriters,  if  they 
have  them  on  hand,  but  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  secure  replacement  stocks 
from  the  manufacturers  for  the  ma¬ 
chines  sold  against  Rationing  Board 
certificates. 

Persons  Eligible  Under  the 
Rationing  Order 

Persons  filing  an  application  must 
fit  into  one  of  the  following  cate¬ 
gories  : 

1.  For  Office  Size  Typewriters 

(a)  Prime  contractors  for  the 
construction  of  a  military 
or  naval  cantonment,  ship¬ 
yard,  or  air  base. 

(b)  Operators  of  plants,  fac¬ 
tories,  or  shipyards,  70% 
of  whose  business  consists 
of  orders  for  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  ammunition, 
and  certain  other  manufac¬ 
tured  war  articles. 

(c)  Manufacturers  of  parts  and 
materials  essential  to  the 
making  of  war  products, 
operating  under  a  priority 
rating  of  A-l-d  or  higher. 

(d)  Persons  engaged  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  merchant  ships 
for  use  on  such  ships. 


2.  For  Portable  Typewriters: 


(a)  Anyone  who  can  qualify 
for  an  office  size  type¬ 
writer. 

(b)  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  representatives 
of  foreign  governments. 

(c)  Legislative  and  judicial  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Selective  Service  Draft 
Boards. 

(e)  Civilian  aides  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

( f )  State  and  local  defense 
councils  and  volunteer 
aides,  for  official  use. 

(g)  American  Red  Cross. 

(  h  I  Local  Rationing  Boards, 
(i)  Ship’s  licensed  radio  op¬ 
erators. 

Ij)  Newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions. 

(k)  United  States  Government- 
owned  corporations. 

<  1 )  Manufacturers  operating 
under  a  blanket  priority 
rating  of  A-3  or  higher,  or 
who  have  an  A-3  or  higher 
rating  for  at  least  60%  of 
their  business. 
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Any  person  who  believe  he  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  file  applications  with  his  Local 
Board,  must  fill  out  Form  R-401, 
which  may  be  secured  from  the  Local 
Board.  These  Boards  are  the  same  as 
those  which  have  been  rationing  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  tires. 

When  the  application  is  approved, 
the  Board  issues  a  “Certificate  for 
Purchase  of  Typewriters,”  which  is 
presented  in  triplicate  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  The  supplier,  if  he  finds  the 
certificate  in  order,  may  then  make 
the  sale  and  make  delivery. 

There  are  no  quota  restrictions  on 
Local  Boards  for  the  issuance  of  cer¬ 
tificates.  These  Boards  have  author¬ 
ity  to  issue  as  many  certificates  as 
they  desire,  providing  they  find  the 
applicants  entitled  to  purchase  type¬ 
writers  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 


TYPEWRITER  RENTALS 
UNRESTRICTED 

ALL  persons  or  firms  who  are  not 
l  eligible  to  purchase  typewriters 
may  rent  them.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  may  rent  to  anyone  used  of¬ 
fice  size  typewriters  and  new  or  used 
portable  typewriters.  New  office  size 
typewriters  may  not  be  rented  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  cautioned  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  give  preference  to  war  in¬ 
dustries  and  other  essential  business 
in  the  renting  of  typewriters.  All 
rentals  are  subject  to  recall  at  any 
time  in  the  future  by  the  OPA,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  commitments  or  con¬ 
tracts  which  might  be  in  existence. 
Warnings  have  been  issued  that  if 
war  industries  and  essential  business 
is  not  taken  care  of,  rationing  of  the 
rental  of  typewriters  might  become 
necessary. 


S*dvoid  (As  a  J  te  in  Office  Supplies 


VERY  member  of  the  UEF  Family 
should  aid  in  the  nation’s  war 
effort  to  conserve  office  supplies.  Of¬ 
fice  supplies  require  vital  materials 
such  as  rubber,  metal  and  wood  pulp. 
Therefore,  each  saving  —  no  matter 
how  small — any  of  us  can  effect  is  a 
step  toward  victory. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  taking  drastic  steps  to  con¬ 
serve  materials  of  every  nature.  It 
is  our  patriotic  duty  to  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  cooperate. 

Curtailment  Ordered 

Curtailment  in  the  use  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  metal 
office  supplies,  such  as  paper  clips, 
thumb  tacks,  pencil  sharpeners,  and 
various  desk  accessories  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  program  is  designed  to  release 
approximately  19,300  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  this  year  for  ships,  guns, 
tanks,  and  other  war  products,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  large  amounts  of  other  crit¬ 
ical  materials. 

Office  supplies  covered  by  the  order 
are  essential  to  Army,  Navy,  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Lend-Lease  operations.  The 
program  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
these  needs  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
essential  civilian  demands.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  consumer  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  supplies  in  usual  quantities. 
However,  no  shortages  should  occur 
if  consumers  make  careful  use  of  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand. 

Save  Paper 

Paper  is  becoming  a  critical  item. 
While  paper  is  not  yet  fully  rationed, 
why  not  begin  right  now  to  practice 
economy  in  the  use  of  it?  Try  to 
confine  your  letters  to  single  pages. 
Send  carbon  copies  only  to  persons 
required  to  take  some  action  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  letter.  Bulle¬ 
tins  and  messages  to  the  field  have 
been  reduced  and  sent  only  when  the 
subject  matter  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  Mimeographed  tabulations 
or  mimeographed  instructions  to  the 
field  have  been  discontinued  unless 
the  information  is  very  essential  to 
our  operation. 


Be  as  accurate  as  possible.  If  you 
do  make  a  minor  error  in  a  letter, 
do  not  destroy  or  rewrite  it.  Erase  and 
correct — neatly  of  course — wherever 
possible.  Use  the  right  size  envelope. 
Too  large  an  envelope  wastes  paper 
and  frequently  requires  additional 
postage. 

Scratch  pads  can  be  made  to  go 
twice  as  far  if  both  sides  of  the  paper 
are  used  in  making  notes. 

The  life  of  carbon  paper  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  lengthened  by  simply 
turning  it  around.  It’s  worth  trying. 
Make  each  carbon  sheet  do  service  at 
least  20  times  or  as  long  as  legibility 
permits. 

Rihliou  Conservation 

Typewriter  ribbons  can  yield  extra 
use  and  service  if  the  ribbons  are  re¬ 
versed,  top  to  bottom,  when  one 
track  has  been  used.  The  proper  way 
to  do  it — for  the  longest  wear — is  sim¬ 
ply  to  reverse  the  ribbon  spools  at 
reasonable  intervals  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  wear  evenly  between  the 
upper  and  lower  tracks  of  the  ribbon. 
Eliminate  the  use  of  two-color  rib¬ 
bons  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  conservation 
feature.  Do  not  throw  away  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  spools.  Because  of  the 
present  shortage  of  metal,  they  may 
be  used  again. 

Pins  and  Clips 

Pins  and  paper  clips  are  made  of 
steel  wire  —  a  strictly  rationed  war 
commodity.  Make  a  habit  of  collect¬ 
ing  all  stray  clips  and  pins. 

Commenting  on  the  part  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  can  play,  M.  D.  Moore, 
chief  of  the  WPB  section  charged 
with  administering  the  limitation  or¬ 
der,  said : 

“The  order  was  drafted  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  civilian  indus¬ 
tries.  While  there  will  be  permitted 
under  its  terms  sufficient  production 
to  meet  the  demand,  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  advisable  to  caution  the  public 
to  conserve  to  the  utmost  the  use  of 
these  small  office  supply  items. 

“For  example,  clips  should  not  be 


used  for  permanent  filing.  A  staple 
will  do  the  job.  Nor  should  two  clips 
or  two  staples  be  used  where  one  will 
do.  Clips  and  other  fasteners  should 
be  removed  when  material  is  finally 
filed.  Typewriter  ribbon  spools  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  and 
should  be  saved  by  the  typist  and  re¬ 
turned  in  the  old  container  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  new  typewriter  ribbon.’’ 

Conserve  Rubber 

It  is  also  important  that  we  con¬ 
serve  and  re-use  rubber  bands  of  all 
sizes.  Often  a  piece  of  string  or 
gummed  tape  can  take  the  place  of 
a  rubber  band.  Don’t  use  rubber 
bands  when  it  is  practical  to  substi¬ 
tute  something  else. 

Use  your  eraser  sparingly.  We 
know  that  many  persons  have  solved 
the  eraser  “vanishing  act”  by  tieing 
the  typewriter  eraser  to  the  machine. 
Erasers  should  not  be  thrown  away 
when  they  become  soiled,  as  is  often 
the  case  after  erasing  carbon  paper 
errors.  They  can  be  rubbed  or  wash¬ 
ed  clean  quickly  and  easily. 

Try  to  break  yourself  of  the  habit 
of  losing  pencils  or  plucking  them 
from  somebody  else’s  desk.  They 
should  be  used  well  past  half-length 
before  being  discarded. 

UEF  News  Helps  Cause 

In  line  with  governmental  orders 
toward  conservation  of  paper,  metals 
and  photographic  supplies,  the  size 
of  the  UEF  NEWS  will  be  curtailed 
voluntarily. 

Remember  that  while  our  individ¬ 
ual  efforts  may  seem  unrewardingly 
small,  that  multiplied  throughout  the 
organization  considerable  savings  in 
these  items  can  be  a  specially  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  company  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  the  present  national  war 
effort. 

Do  not  destroy  any  waste  paper  or 
paper  products,  rags,  rubber  and 
scrap  metals.  Remember,  much  of 
this  material  may  be  reclaimed  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  ord¬ 
nance  or  equipment  necessary  for 
modern  mechanized  warfare.  Con¬ 
serve  for  Victory! 
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IIEF  NEWS 


DONALD  ID.  FINCKE 
JAetv  Assistant  Works 
Manager 

r  I  ''HE  appointment  of  Donald  M. 
-■-  Fincke  as  Assistant  Works  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hartford  Works  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Vice-President 
Conard. 

Mr.  Fincke  is  a  native  of  New  York 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  served  during  the 


Donald  M.  Fincke 

first  World  War  as  an  Ensign  in  the 
Lhiited  States  Naval  Reserve  Flying 
Corps.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Stevens  to  get  his  degree  in  1920. 

For  the  following  three  years  he 
was  with  the  Underwood  Computing 
Machine  Company  in  Hartford.  The 
next  two  years  he  was  employed  by 
the  Rider-Ericson  Engine  Company 
at  Walden,  N.  Y. 

He  transferred  his  activities  to  the 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City.  His  record 
of  progress  with  that  firm  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  eminently  quali¬ 
fies  Mr.  Fincke  for  his  new  duties. 

★ 

HOME  OFFICE  TAKES 
AIR  RAID  PRECAUTIONS 

IN  COOPERA  I  ION  with  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  LEF  is  tak¬ 
ing  adequate  precautions  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  workers  at  One  Park 
Avenue  in  the  event  of  air  raids.  P  n- 
der  the  direction  of  Wardens  L.  A. 
Wallinger  and  W.  Hargreaves,  a  group 
of  employees  from  various  depart¬ 


ments  has  been  selected  as  captains, 
monitors,  first-aid  workers,  stretcher 
bearers  and  fire  fighters.  These  crews 
have  received  special  training  and 
provided  with  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment. 

New  York  City  presents  a  tempt¬ 
ing  target,  officials  tell  us,  which 
might  seem  to  justify  the  enemy  in 
taking  great  risks.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  any  such  attempt 
could  have  any  effect  upon  the  final 
result  of  the  war,  still  the  knowledge 
that  even  a  token  bombing  of  any 
sort  is  possible  should  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  UEF  Air  Raid  Ward¬ 
ens  and  their  staffs  to  expect  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  every  employee. 

IE  IT  COMES 

1.  Keep  calm- — use  common  sense. 

2.  Walk — never  run. 

3.  Don't  crowd — never  push. 

4.  Know  the  Monitor  of  yonr  sec¬ 
tion. 

5.  Become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  routine  you  are  to  follow. 
01  iev  all  instructions  issued  by 
section  Monitors. 

6.  Remain  quiet  in  Safety  Zone  so 
that  you  may  hear  and  follow 
instructions  given. 

7.  If  hombs  should  fall,  immedi¬ 
ately  get  under  a  desk  or  a 
table.  If  neither  is  available, 
lie  flat  on  the  floor. 

8.  Return  to  your  work  when  “all 
clear"  signal  is  sounded. 


BERT  BELL,  co-owner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers,  types  out  for  reference  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  meeting  of  owners  and  coaches 
of  the  National  Professional  Football 
League  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  is 
Steve  Owen,  New  York  Giants  coach. 

(acme  photo ) 


This  quick  sketch  of  A.  C.  Reiley,  Jr.  was 
made  immediately  after  he  had  received 
an  order  from  the  Ritz  in  Mexico  City. 
Mr.  Reiley  was  employed  as  a  Typewriter 
Salesman  in  New  York  City.  In  April, 
1939,  he  was  transferred  to  our  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  He  left 
the  organization  in  October,  1939,  to  join 
(be  sales  staff  of  Mexico  City’s  Under¬ 
wood  Mexicana,  S.  A.  We  are  indebted 
to  W.  D.  Miller  for  this  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  Reiley. 

★ 

WHO  GETS  THE  PROFIT? 

1VTEN  who  sell  things  need  a  point 
of  view  like  that  of  the  success¬ 
ful  hardware  merchant  who,  upon 
being  asked  the  reason  for  his  suc¬ 
cess,  said: 

"Here’s  a  shovel.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  made  a  profit  on  it.  The  job¬ 
ber  made  a  profit.  I  will  make  a 
profit.  Yet  all  these  profits  put  to¬ 
gether  will  not  equal  the  profit  to 
come  to  the  man  who  buys  it  for  use. 

“He'll  use  it  for  years.  In  spring 
the  shovel  will  dig  up  his  garden  for 
him.  In  fall  it  will  line  up  his  flower 
beds.  In  winter  it  will  get  coal  into 
his  furnace  and  snow  off  his  walk. 
This  will  go  on  for  years  and  years. 
Isn't  the  profit  of  service  to  the  man 
who  buys  this  shovel  far,  far  greatei 
than  the  profit  of  money  to  the  man 
who  makes  it  or  to  the  man  who 
markets  it? 

“This  point  of  view  of  service  can 
throw  a  light  on  your  work  as  sales¬ 
man,  giving  you  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  justification  in  all  of  your 
efforts.  Keep  it  always  in  mind. 
Hold  on  to  your  pride  of  profession. 
— Anonymous. 
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ARM  YOURSELF  WITH 
A  MENTAL  YARDSTICK 

HAT  rumor  about  U.  S.  Naval 
losses  in  the  Pacific  .  .  . 

Those  whispered  remarks  that  this 
is  a  war  for  this  race  or  that  religion 
or  those  nations  .  .  .  that  we  were 
hoodwinked  into  fighting  for  some¬ 
body  else  .  .  . 

They’re  all  products  of  Hitler’s 
$300,000,000  a  year  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine.  They’re  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Nazi  total  war  as  the  panzer  di¬ 
vision  or  the  dive  bomber.  They’re 
that  vital  part  of  the  German  grand 
strategy  known  as  “psychological 
warfare.” 

Can  we  arm  ourselves  against  such 
tactics?  We  can.  All  we  need  is  a 
hefty  mental  yardstick,  a  little  of  the 
common  ordinary  horse-sense  that  we 
Americans  take  such  pride  in. 

It’s  all  in  our  knowing  in  advance 
what  the  truth  is  and  what  Herr  Hitler 
wants  us  to  believe. 

All  we  have  to  do  when  we  hear 
or  read  news  from  abroad,  or  when 
somebody  starts  telling  us  about  a 
rumor  he  heard,  is  to  apply  this  yard¬ 
stick  : 

Does  this  stuff  try  to  separate  us 
from  our  Allies  by  arousing  distrust 
of  them?  Does  this  stuff  try  to  cre¬ 
ate  friction  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  divert  us  from  our  real  en¬ 
emy — the  Axis?  Does  this  stuff  try 
to  paralyze  our  will  to  fight?  If  so, 
maybe  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  Hitler, 
Hirohito  and  Mussolini  is  somewhere 
in  the  background. 

A  very  useful  guide  to  Herr  Hit¬ 
ler’s  propaganda  against  the  United 
State  has  been  published  by  the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures  called  “Divide 
and  Conquer.” 


Listen  to  this  quotation  from  the 
pamphlet: 

“To  destroy  our  national  unity, 
create  unrest  in  all  groups  of  the 
population,  and  deflect  us  from  our 
major  purpose  —  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis — Hitler  is  trying  to  set  capital 
against  labor,  white  against  Negro, 
Catholic  against  Protestant,  Christian 
against  Jew.  He  knows  that  preju¬ 
dice,  in  any  form,  plays  his  game. 
Controlling  the  sources  of  news  in 
every  occupied  country,  and  often  in 
neutral  nations,  he  releases  only  such 
news  as  he  wants  us  to  read.  He  will 
try  to  play  upon  our  fears,  raise  our 
hopes,  confuse  and  bewilder  us. 
Through  statements  from  ‘authorita¬ 
tive  sources  he  will  present  false  and 
misleading  pictures,  often  leading  us 
to  believe  that  he  is  weak  when  he  is 
strong,  napping  when  he  is  preparing 
to  spring.” 

Don’t  forget  that  the  yardstick  can 
be  a  terrible  weapon.  Let’s  brandish 
it  early  and  often  when  we  hear  some¬ 
thing-  that  the  Axis  wants  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  ! 

★ 

Hiindretfli  Anniversary 

ROM  R.  J.  Schaefer,  President  of 
the  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing 
Company,  comes  a  de  luxe  book  to 
commemorate  the  firm’s  one  hun¬ 
dredth  year.  Mr.  Schaefer’s  message 
in  the  beautifully  illustrated  book 
says  in  part: 

‘‘As  we  pause  at  this  milestone  in 
our  business  progress,  we  cannot  but 
feel  grateful.  To  have  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  product  continuously 
for  one  hundred  years  is  a  privilege 
that  has  been  extended  to  few  com¬ 
panies.  However,  to  have  met  with  pub¬ 
lic  approval  for  that  long  period  of  time 
could  not  result  alone  from  any  stan¬ 
dards  we  may  have  set,  but  is  also  due 
to  the  loyalty  and  support  of  those  who 
serve  and  sell  Schaefer  Beer. 

“And  so,  as  we  begin  a  second  century 
of  brewing  America’s  oldest  lager  beer, 
we  give  thanks  to  all  who  have  helped 
to  make  our  past  efforts  successful.  And 
we  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  up¬ 
hold  the  traditions  of  our  founders  .  .  . 
and  the  ideals  of  the  industry  of  which 
we  are  proud  to  be  a  part.” 

Naturally,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  F.  &  M. 
Schaefer  Brewing  Company  is  a  user 
of  UEF  products. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  in  this  hun¬ 
dred-year  record  of  Schaefer’s  beer 
a  tribute  be  paid  to  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry. 

From  a  civic  standpoint,  the  indus¬ 
try  is  today  contributing  in  no  small 


measure  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country.  In  the  past  eight  years, 
since  re-legalization,  the  industry  has 
paid  in  State  and  Federal  Taxes 
alone  more  than  $3,000,000,000 — at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $700  every 
minute ! 

Even  more  important  is  the  vast 
employment  benefits  that  come  from 
the  brewing  industry.  Directly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  brewers  of  the  country 
are  55,000  workers.  Approximately 
1,000,000  more  are  employed  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of 
beer.  And  hundreds  of  thousands 
work  on  farms  and  in  a  host  of  allied 
trades  that  supply  the  brewing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Our  best  wishes  to  Schaefer  — 
worthy  representative  of  the  brew¬ 
ing  industry.  “For  the  past  lives  to¬ 
day  in  each  of  us,  and  through  us 
prophesies  the  future.” 

★ 

Underwood  Bridgeport 
Speakers  Elect  Slate  at 
Dinner 

Seven  persons  were  admitted  to 
membership  and  officers  were  elected 
at  the  fifth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Underwood  Speaking  club  in 
Champ’s  shore  house  recently. 

Donald  S.  Sammis  was  guest  chair¬ 
man  and  new  members,  who  were 
recent  graduates  of  L.  R.  Melquist’s 
class  included  Gorden  Holter,  Arnold 
Hanson,  Jesse  Keller,  George  Leyden, 
Frank  Nastu,  Joseph  Soukup  and  Al¬ 
fred  Vogt. 

★ 

Coffman  Heads 
San  Francisco  Recreation 

Our  Pacific  District  Manager,  Wil¬ 
liam  (Bill)  Coffman,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Shrine  East-West  game 
since  its  inception  17  years  ago,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Recreation  Commission. 
He  succeeds  William  Raffetto,  who 
will  remain  on  the  commission. 

Mr.  Coffman  has  been  identified 
with  sportsdom  for  years  in  addition 
to  his  Shrine  game  connection.  He 
was  assistant  manager  of  the  United 
States  1932  Olympic  Games  swim¬ 
ming  team  and  also  served  for  four 
years  as  president  of  the  Pacific  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Commission  for  the  past  six 
years. 

J 
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★  FIGHTING  FOR  THEIR  COUNTRY  * 


r  I  ''HE  list  of  men  from  the  UEF  fam- 
-®-  ily  who  have  answered  the  call  of 
duty  grows  longer  day  by  day.  They 
have  gone  into  the  armed  services  to 
smash  the  dictators  and  safeguard  the 
American  way  of  living. 

They  are  on  every  front — and  in 
every  training  camp.  They  are  man¬ 
ning  the  ships,  flying  the  planes,  and 
patroling  vital  centers  by  land  and 
sea.  They  are  officers;  they  are  non- 
coms;  they  are  enlisted  men;  they 
are  volunteers — and  they  are  serving 
their  country. 


Casimer  Telleysh  is  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  called  by  the  Army  for 
active  military  service.  He  was  in 
the  ROTC  and  received  notice  to  re¬ 
port  for  training  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  shortly  after  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  This  picture  was  taken  by 
George  Bender  when  Telleysh  was 
given  a  “send  off*  by  his  co-workers. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
your  mail  should  be  addressed  as 
follows.  Lt.  C.  C.  Telleysh,  16th  Co., 
2nd  Stu.,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

★ 

Quentin  Munson  of  the  Executive 
Office  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
T  nited  States  Army  during  January 
of  this  year.  Now"  we  are  informed 
that  he  has  become  a  Sergeant. 

★ 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  our  UEF  News  and  for  lm 


appreciation  for  the  article  entitled 
"Our  Servicemen. 

Recently  1  transferred  from  the 
Band  and  organized  the  Division 
Typewriter  Repair  Shop.  1  am  thus 
able  to  continue  and  gain  more  ex¬ 
perience  with  my  desired  work  until 
I  may  again  resume  my  former  place 
with  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher.  1 
would  like  to  add  that  here  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  Military  Services  Under¬ 
wood  is  “tops.” 

I  would  like  very  much  to  receive 
further  copies  of  the  UEF  News  that 
I  may  be  able  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  our  UEF  family. 

Rudolf  F.  Stehlik. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
(Formerly  Great  Falls. 

Montana  Shop  Foreman) 

★ 

Just  another  UEF  “Service”  man 
who  enjoys  the  News.  Please  send 
it  every  month,  huh?  I’m  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  I’m  stationed  here  in  the 
hospital  in  the  x-ray  clinic. 

Albert  Krieger,  Camp  Lee, 

Virginia 

★ 

Southern  and  Central  District 
Manager  Hagan  tells  us,  “I  have 
made  it  a  habit  to  write  every  30  or 
60  days  to  all  boys  formerly  in  our 
employ  who  have  volunteered  or 
have  been  drafted  into  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  assure  you  that  these  let¬ 
ters  are  appreciated  by  those  who 
receive  them.  As  an  example,  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  former  salesman.” 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  receive 
your  letter.  It  seems  years  since 
I  ha  ve  left  Columbus  and  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  the  time  has  been 
well  spent.  They  are  giving  us  a 
complete  course  in  Infantry  Weap¬ 
ons  and  Tactics.  This  is  the  only 
thing  that  a  wise  Government 
could  do,  with  the  only  thought 
in  mind— VICTORY,  the  scope 
of  our  training  prepares  us  for 
any  and  all  eventualities.  We 
have  several  more  weeks  to  go  and 
these  will  perhaps  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  because  all  of  this  time 
will  be  spent  on  tactics.  It  is  very 
apparent  here  that  we  are  at  war 


and  the  attitude  of  our  instructors 
is  very  belligerent.  They  are 
grooming  us  to  become  modern 
warriors  with  only  one  thought — - 
destroy  the  enemy,  be  he  at  home 
or  abroad. 

I  have  paid  several  calls  on  our 
Agent  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  and 
he  has  given  me  some  information 
as  to  the  developments  and  limita¬ 
tions  placed  on  sales. 

I  have  called  on  several  of  our 
customers  in  this  territory  with 
whom  I  was  doing  business  .  .  . 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see 
that  they  use  Underwood  Equip¬ 
ment. 

We  are  very  busy  studying  many 
hours  per  day — and  I  am  sure  that 
this  group  of  Officers,  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  with  the  excellent  train¬ 
ing,  will  make  good  Field  Officers. 

I  wish  the  Company  and  its  em¬ 
ployees  continued  success. 

Carl  W.  Palmer,  Lieutenant, 
United  States  Army, 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia 

★ 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  I  haven’t  writ¬ 
ten  sooner.  I  wanted  to  wait  until 
I  got  more  settled.  I  have  been  sent 
here  to  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  for  my 
training  period. 

They  could  not  find  a  place  for  me 
in  the  typewriter  line.  Instead,  I 
am  going  to  school  learning  motor 
mechanics.  This  being  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  line,  I  am  sure  it  will  help 
me  a  great  deal  in  the  principles  of 
mechanics.  I  have  all  my  typewriter 
notes  with  me,  and  occasionally  I 
go  over  them  in  order  to  refresh  my 
memory. 

We  are  in  the  war  now,  a  dirty 
business,  but  a  job  that  has  to  be 
done.  We  will  win  sure,  for  we  are 
a  determined  people  and  God  is  on 
our  side.  We  will  show  them  that  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  America  is  not  dead, 
but  has  only  been  resting.  As  they 
say  in  the  South  here,  we  will  rise 
and  shine. 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  in 
good  health  for  I  am  in  the  best  of 
health.  I  also  hope  the  gang  are  all 
well  and  doing  their  job.  The  type- 

( Please  turn  to  page  8) 
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PORTABLE  AWARDED  TO  CONTEST  WINNER 


Miss  Shirley  Slye,  class  of  1942,  Stafford,  Connecticut,  High  School, 
received  a  new  Underwood  Portable  Typewriter  as  first  prize  in  a  state 
wide  contest  sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Association.  Miss  Slye 
won  the  typewriter  for  the  best  news  story  on  the  local  sale  of  defense 
bonds.  The  presentation  was  made  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Stafford 
High  School  by  Robert  Warner,  editor  of  the  Stafford  Press,  and 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Association. 

Left  to  right:  C.  V.  Backus,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company;  Mr. 
Warner;  Miss  Slye;  Chester  E.  Baston,  principal.  Stafford  High  School: 
Joseph  Senechal,  Stafford  High  School  faculty. 


The  UEF  Eos  Angeles  Branch  Offi  ce  had  an  unusual  and  interesting  window 
display.  It  featured  newspaper  correspondents  and  radio  commentators  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  In  these  days  of  war-tempo  and  news 
flashes,  this  window  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 


IT’S  EASY 
ON  A  TYPEWRITER 

All  children,  says  Angelo  Patri,  would 
benefit  by  the  early  use  of  typewriters  in 
the  schools,  but  those  who  have  trouble 
with  pennmaXXXX  penmanship,  and  spell¬ 
ing,  especially  spelling,  find  the  machine 
a  way  out  of  their  difficulties.  Mr.  Patri, 
we  take  it,  does  not  advocate  the  touch 
system  since  he  bases  his  theory  on  the 
physXXXXXX  psychological  phenXXXXX 
phenomenon  that  seaching  for  the  letters 
on  the  keyboard  helps  to  teach  the  student 
to  spell. 

As  an  old  devotee  of  the  reconnXXXXX 
reconnaisance  and  drag-net  method  of  typ¬ 
ing,  the  writer  of  this  piece  can  attest  to 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Patri’s  ideas.  Back 
when  we  used  to  write  in  longhand,  we 
never  could  remember  how  many  s’s  or 
how  many  p’s  there  were  in  Mississippi. 
On  the  typewriter,  “Mississippi”  just 
rolls  off  the  tips  of  our  two  fingers  like 
Old  Man  River  rolls  over  Crittenden  Coun¬ 
ty,  Arkansaw — or  is  it  Arkansas? — every 
Spring. 

And  then  there  are  such  philological — 
see  how  easy  it  is  on  a  typewriter? — such 
philological  traps  as  parralelogram,  receive 
and  embarrass  that  drive  the  average  long 
hand  scriviner  batty;  but  are  duck  soup  on 
a  typewriter.  Yes,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Patri  has  stumbled  on  a  great  fundXXXX 
fundamental  truth.  The  typewriter  is  a 
great  aid  to  spelling — especially  when  used 
in  conXXXXXX  junction  with  a  proofroom 
Etain  Shrdlu  addicted  to  metixxxxxx  me¬ 
ticulous  vigXXXXX  vigilance. 

rT'HIS  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
T  Daily  News  confirms  the  findings 
of  the  authors  of  Teach  Your  Fin¬ 
gers  to  Spell.  Both  Mr.  Patri,  and 
the  authors  of  that  book  find  that 
typing  improves  the  pupil  s  spelling. 
Mr.  Patri,  if  he  is  correctly  quoted  in 
the  editorial,  feels  that  searching  for 
the  letters  impresses  the  spelling  on 
the  pupil  s  mind.  The  author  of 
Teach  Your  Fingers  to  Spell  at¬ 
tributes  the  improvement  in  spelling 
to  the  persistence  of  kinesthetic  pat¬ 
terns.  That,  of  course,  is  just  a  fancy 
way  of  saying  that  after  the  fingers 
have  typed  receive  just  so  often,  the 
mind  no  longer  finds  it  necessary  to 
give  the  fingers  conscious  direction; 
and  the  fingers  “go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions’*  always  the  same  way. 

We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
break  a  bad  habit  of  any  kind.  It  is 
less  generally  realized  that  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  difficult  to  break  a  good  habit  of 
any  kind.  Therefore,  when  once  we 
have  firmly  established  the  series  of 
reactions  comprising  the  motions  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  correct  typing  of  the 
word  receive,  it  will  be  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  change  that  beneficial  habit 
of  writing  the  word  correctly  as  it 
would  be  to  change  a  bad  habit. 
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Whatever  the  reason  may  he,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  know  definitely  that 
when  a  pupil  has  typed  a  difficult-to- 
spell  word  a  sufficient  number  of 
times,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  type  an  incorrect  spelling  of  the 
word. 

— The  Gregg  News  Letter. 

SERVICEGRAMS 

The  General  Service  Warehouse  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  handles  and 
distributes  Parts  for  all  machines 
manufactured  at  both  the  Bridgeport 
and  Hartford  Factories.  In  addition, 
all  Tools  and  Supplies  used  by  Ser¬ 
vicemen  are  stocked  and  distributed. 

A  perpetual  inventory  is  kept  on 
approximately  75,000  different  items. 

The  entire  personnel  consists  of  26 
people,  under  the  direction  of  Harry 
J.  Rathjen.  An  average  of  447  Ord¬ 
ers  and  2,100  Items  are  posted,  pick¬ 
ed,  and  shipped  each  day  to  our 
Domestic  Branches  and  the  Export 
Field. 

★ 

Notable  among  the  eighty-five  Stu¬ 
dents  recently  attending  the  Service 
School  at  Hartford  are  Andrew  Lor- 
ant,  formerly  of  our  Continental 
European  District  Office  of  Basle, 
Switzerland  and  Mario  Flores  of  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile. 

Mr.  Lorant  studied  the  Sundstrand 
Adding  Machine  line  and  Mr.  Flores 
trained  on  the  new  Elliott  Fisher 
Electric  Keyboard  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chine. 

★ 

THE  “UNDERWOOD*’ 
by  Uncle  Cy 

My  old  portable  I  have  canned, 

It  s  stood  the  hanging  good; 

Now  I  have  an  up-to-date, 

The  make  is  “UNDERWOOD.’’ 

I’ve  parted  with  a  good  old  friend, 
Felt  bad  to  see  it  go: 

If  you  are  not  up  with  the  times 
The  folks  will  call  you  slow. 

Altho’  I’m  getting  rather  old 
I  hate  to  hear  them  say; 

That's  Uncle  Cy,  old  fashioned  chap: 
They  think  I  am  passe. 

I’ll  prove  to  those  smart  Alec’s  now, 
I  really  think  I  should; 

That  I’m  three  jumps  ahead  of  them 
With  my  new  “UNDERWOOD.” 

Uncle  Cy — L.  W.  Dennison 
Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire 


ARE  YOU  DOING  YOUR  PART  IN  HELPING 
YOUR  COUNTRY  TO  WIN  THE  WAR? 


PRETTY  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Only  sorrowful  note  of  the  USO-Ritz  dance  in 
Bridgeport  was  the  disappointment  of  an  enlisted  man.  He  discovered  that 
blonde  Harriet  Brown  wasn't  to  he  wrapped  up  with  the  5,000  packs  of 
smokes  and  shipped  to  the  men  in  the  armed  services.  She  is  co-chairman 
from  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  of  the  weekly  Wednesday  night  USO  dances 
at  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Herald. 


‘‘BIGGEST  SUBSCRIPTION”  to  Canada’s  Second  Victory  Loan  was  made  hv 
the  Toronto  employees  of  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Limited  when  they  applied 
tor  $38,000  worth  of  the  war  bonds,  more  than  180  per  cent  of  their  official 
$21,000  quota.  Here  turning  in  a  giant  application  in  the  employees’  behalf  is 
Joseph  L.  Seitz  (right),  president  of  the  company,  with  Thomas  A.  Kennedy,  of 
the  Second  Victory  Loan’s  Ontario  Employees  Committee,  at  the  receiving  end. 
The  success  of  the  Victory  Loan  Drive  was  celebrated  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel  in  honor  of  UEF  employees  who  served  as  canvassers. 
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FIGHTING  FOR  THEIR 
COUNTRY 

(  Continued  from  page  5) 

writer  plays  a  big  part  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  America  so  keep  them  work¬ 
ing. 

So  until  we  meet  again,  1  am, 

Your  devoted  employee, 

Herbert  Tomlinson. 
(formerly  of  Philadelphia) 

IF  THESE  letters  are  any  criterion 
of  the  morale  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
Armed  Forces,  we  see  great  promises 
of  trouble  for  the  Axis  members  and 
their  Jap  friends. 

The  UEF  News  assures  the  men  in 
uniform  that  we  are  all  interested  in 
you  and  your  activities.  Please  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  us  more  letters  and  pic¬ 
tures.  As  long  as  space  is  available, 
the  UEF  News  will  print  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  UEF  Men  in 
service  whose  whereabouts  are  re¬ 
ported  to  us.  However,  sometimes  it 
is  contrary  to  military  policy  to  say 
where  they  are — sometimes  their  lo¬ 
cation  cannot  be  furnished — but  so 
far  as  possible  news  will  be  given 
of  them. 

Our  men  are  everywhere  and  we 
would  like  to  know  all  about  them — 
a  lot  of  information  which,  of  course, 
would  be  of  no  particular  value  to 
the  enemy. 

★ 

THE  REST  INVESTMENT 

IT  IS  the  dutv  of  everv  American, 
old  and  young,  to  do  his  part  for 
his  country,  at  all  times,  especially 
NOW  in  this  great  emergency.  The 
least  we  can  do,  all  of  us,  is  to  buv 
War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
There  are  many  other  things  we  can 
do  such  as  eliminating  waste,  saving 
things  that  contain  those  precious 
metals  that  are  so  scarce  today,  and 
as  time  goes  on,  other  innumerable 
aids.  But,  right  now,  the  most  es¬ 
sential  action,  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
production  spinning  is  to  buy  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  We  all  KNOW  that 
the  world  in  general  will  enjoy  life 
more  fully  breathing  the  free  air  of 
Personal  Liberty  after  this  catastro¬ 
phe  has  ended  and  this  will  only  be 
possible  if  the  Democracies  win.  DO 
ALL  YOU  CAN  TODAY!  .  .  .  written 
by  14-year  old  Barney  Stapert ,  Jr., 
son  of  UEF’s  Barney  Stapert,  former 
World’s  Amateur  Champion  Typist. 
Young  Barney  is  in  the  Freshman 
Class  at  Hawthorne  (/V.  /.)  High 
School. 


“These  are  the  honored  names  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  employees 
now  serving  King  and  Country  afield  ...”  so  reads  the  inscription  on 
the  roster  of  Canadian  employees  who  have  entered  the  armed  forces. 
J.  L.  Seitz  is  shown  reading  the  names  of  employees  which  are  displayed 
in  the  lobby  of  Canada’s  UEF  headquarters  in  Toronto. 
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